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THE HIGH PRIVILEGE 

OF TRADES UNIONISTS 


THE DIVINE RIGHT 


MAfPSSOULTO THE 
SPIRIT OF TRADE 


OF HUMAN NEED 


(WSITTIM ros THB HKIULO) 


Ohl I would on aixl upw^rd^ 

Yet you deUy my feet 
With a ioul>dectroyiog booda^e 
Where man and hunger meet 

nris >^arc chasing phantoms. 

That breed a sad unrest) 

My dreams enrich me daily— 

With these Tm truly blat. 

You've built a mighty fabric. 

With your looms and shops and 
Yet men are daily starving, [ships. 
With curses on their Ups. 

YcU while want is of your traffic 
A wretched counterpart. 

With graver crime I charge you— 
'Tit the starving of the heart. 

^ C. F. Blanchard. 


Political Action, of Which Exploiters of Labor Take Advantage, 
Necessary for the Emancipation of the Working Class 


Subject of Professor Geo. D. Herron's Central Music Hall Lecture at 
Chicago, February 24—Report of the Address 


B/ iMdor Ladoff 


“The rights of all the governments 
of the world are but as dust in the bal¬ 
ance when weighed against the divine 
right of the downmost man to his daily 
bread,” said Prof. George D. Herron 
Sunday afternoon, and the lar^e audi¬ 
ence which filled Central Music hall ap¬ 
plauded the sentiment to the echo. Prof. 
Herron’s subject was “The Divine 
Right of Human Need.” He said: 

"The question which a man will al¬ 
ways ask when he comes to close quar¬ 
ters with himself is not whether he has 
always had justice done him, but 
whether he has given '.1 that he ought 
to have given, been all that he ought to 
have been, done all that he ought to 
have done, whether he has made his life 
as far as possible a liberator of other 
lives. We do not ask whether we have 
given all that we ought to give, done all 
that we ought. 

"Until a man has done that, until he 
has considered the question from that 
standpoint, he cannot pass judgment on 
the conditions surrounding him, unless 
he can base his decisions on his own 
life. In the last analysis it is not im¬ 
portant whether I have had justice done 
me, whether I have had all given me 
when I have done a piece of work, 
whether I have received full compensa¬ 
tion ; what is important is whether, when 
I have written, I have written the whole 
of my life. 

“I stood in judgment before some 
men in New York city the other day 
about a book I had written. The men 
belong to the upper classes (it is rather 
a shame we have -upper classes, but we 
have), and they asked me if we had a 
right economic system would not the 
majority of people waste the opportu¬ 
nity given them ? 

"The question for civilization to an¬ 
swer is not what men would do if we 
had equity; all that is irrelevant. That 
is a question society has no business to 
know. Until this collective broO'qtltoo^ 
of man has been tried, until each man"* 
born into the world has equal inherent 
rights, society has no right asking ir¬ 
relevant questions. 

"Civilization has no right asking men 
if they will be good until civilization it¬ 
self becomes good; society has no right 
asking men to be just until society itself 
is just. Until civilization becomes the 
incantation of that equality in distribu¬ 
tion which we advocate civilization be¬ 
trays colossal impudence in asking what 
would men do if things were equal. 

•'Tlier.e is no need of making progress 
through blood and disaster, as we are 
making progress; there is no need of 
the economic waste which we make, 
which shows a diseased state of society. 
If I should study human life in a ly-, 
phoid-fever hospital you would not call 
that a true study, or my picture a true 
picture of human life. 

"We have had no chance to study life 
as it should be. Darwin said he could 
not understand why the savagery dis¬ 
played in animals was always most pre¬ 
dominant where man was present. Un¬ 
til economic stress and uncertainty are 
removed, until every man stands as an 
equal, as a comrade with every other 
man, society has no right to ask ques¬ 
tions. . 

"We must try the experiment of 
equality, try the experiment of Social¬ 
ism, try the experiment of justice, be¬ 
fore we can say that it is impossible. We 
have heard a great deal about the di¬ 
vine rights of almost everything that is 
wrong in this world; the divine right of 
kings, the divine rights of priests, the 
dinne right of everything except man. 

"It is time we heard something of the 
divine rights of man, the unlimited 
right of every human being to the 
means to live. Nature does not with¬ 
draw its resources, but recognizes this 
unlimited right of man to the means to 
live. There is no, right, however an¬ 
cient, however sustained by custom; 
there is no right that is not savage and 
monstrous when compared to the right 
of the common man to his daily bread. 

"That right of man to his daily bread 
is right if it means to beg. If you 
wanted an ordinary courtesy you would 
not hesitate to ask for it, but when civ¬ 
ilization puts the bulk of human beings 
in a position where they must labor 
year in and out for an uncertain sus¬ 
tenance, if one becomes a tramp we hear 
philanthropic diatribes against begging. 
When affairs are so badly administered 
that men are hungry they have as much 
a divine right to bread as the man who 
owns that bread. 

“I will go further than that and say, 
although we have a very offensive word 
for those who steal little from those who 
have stolen much, that Augustine was 
right when he said that if the rich mo¬ 


nopolize that which was meant for the 
common men t|jey have a right to take 
what they need. Those who have stolen 
the labor products of the world make 
laws against those who steal little. 

"A few years ago Cardinal Manning 
startled England by declaring that the 
unemployed in London who were 
through no fault of their owm deprived 
of bread had the divine right to take it. 
This differs decidedly from our prac¬ 
tices. Was any one ever helped by be¬ 
ing denied bread? 

"I tried an experiment a few years 
ago where in the city I lived they lodged 
the tramps in the station. A brutal or¬ 
dinance was passed forbidding the giv¬ 
ing of bread. I did not abide by the 
ordinance, but gave orders that every 
one who came and asked should receive 
what he asked for. Of thirty-two who 
came in a short time all but two asked 
if they could not do some work fqr me 
in exchange for what they got to eat; 
and, in fact, most of them did work. 
Still I found they were down on the 
books as worthless characters. As soon 
as they were treated as human beings 
they acted like human beings; as soon 
as they were treated with fellowship 
they responded. 

"Do you think a man who asks for 
bread at your back door is strengthened 
in his character by being refused? If 
the downmost man appears worthless 
and shiftless we helped to make him 
that, for the shiftless vagabond is the 
product of this thing we call civilization. 

"What is the difference between the 
aristocratic pauper and the tramp, be¬ 
tween the few who are the real para¬ 
sites, who have begged the labor prod¬ 
ucts and stolen millions, and the man 
who begs enough to eat ? Why are we 
so anxidus to bring the tramp to jus¬ 
tice and leave the other who can count 
his millions and has produced nothing 
except misery and poverty in otheis? 
Civilization is parasitic. Even our most 
extolled philanthropist’s who endow 
universities, libraries and churches, are 
destroying the moral life of the world, 
because such endowments are parasiti¬ 
cal in their nature. 

"If we want men free, if we want 
men self-sustaining, self-respecting, we 
must have a just civilization. We should 
have learned that a bad tree cannot bear 
good fruit. If we have a civilization 
based on equality, fraternity, liberty, 
then common life will supply its wants, 
it will build its own libraries and mu¬ 
seums, it will do away with that mon¬ 
strous habit of endowing institutions 
with the stolen fruits of a fellow-man’s 
labor. 

"It is immoral that some men should 
be placed in a position of favor from 
other men. There can be fraternity 
only where they stand together. There 
is a fundamental immorality in the atti¬ 
tude of the world. Tlic Socialist seeks 
the equality of distribution, not for the 
things themselves but for a broader pur¬ 
pose and a deeper need. What makes 
a true man? It is the going out of his 
own life to help others. We are bound 
together for good or ill. Whether we 
like it or no, we are one. 

"In New England girls arc working 
in cotton mills in an aitmosphere which 
breeds consumption and makes them old 
at 27. .Every smoke-stack that goes up 
in China reduces their wages. It is the 
divine right of every man to be his 
brother’s keeper. It is the divine right 
of every one in this hall to cat his bread 
without the thought that it is costing 
the blood of his brothers and si.sters. It 
is a divine right to be a brother's keep¬ 
er, and other rights must soon get out 
of the way of that right. 

"Man is not given.an opportunity to 
be a man, to be a son of God, until he/ 
has been put in a position where he ha^' 
a voice, a creative part in the whole li(b 
of the world. That is Socialism. /It 
means that every man’s life goes out of 
himself. It is the divine right of’the 
human soul to go out and co-operafe 
with the whole world. 

"There can at last come through this 
co-operative process a man who can 
look trees, stars and his fellow-man in 
the face and be not afraid, a man who 
can say he has been true, an order of 
man that can say we have found the 
truth, and each man can walk the earth 
as a full-born son of God.” 


evil pronounce against the use of a 
strong and mighty weapon in the hands 
of your adversary because he misuses it 
in his struggle with and against you 1 
How wise! How considerate! The un¬ 
ionists, pure and simple, are ready with 
the retort: "Why, we do not object at 
all to the exercise of civic rights by 
members of labor organizations as pri¬ 
vate citizens. We rather commend it. 
What we object to is to the exercise by 
a trade unionist of his civic rights in 
the capacity of a trade unionist.” Quite 
a fine distinction without any difference 1 
Can the purists show us which part of 
the body of a member of a trade union 
is the civic and which the economic? 

The capitalists organized in corpora¬ 
tions transact their business as mem¬ 
bers of those corporations and consider 
politics'as a necessary part of their busi¬ 
ness transactions. Why should it be 
.different with labor organizations ? The 
ar^ment that differences in political 
affiliation between the members of a 
trade union may result in the disinte¬ 
gration of the organization is nothing 
but a bugaboo to scare the timid and 
bewilder the weak minded. The trade 
unions have the purpose to advance by 
all possible ways and means the eco¬ 
nomic interests of organized labor di¬ 
rectly and the interests of the prole¬ 
tariat generally. Politics are practically 
the strongest weapon in a republic. Con¬ 
sequently organized labor must take 
active part in politics. The laboring 
class, cannot expect anything but the 
worst from the political organization 
controlled and run by its adversary, the 
capitalist class, as long as that class 
actually does not take part in the gov¬ 
ernment in a class-conscious way and 
manner. 

It is the duty of trades unions to lift 
and educate the laborers to a higher 
plane of aspiration than the mere selfish 
increase in wages and decrease of work¬ 
ing hours. The pressing duty and high 
privilege of the trade union movement 
consists in making the laborer not only 
better clad and fed beasts of burden, but 
better, nobler, self-sacrificing men and 
citizens, who stand first and last for the 
broader interests of all the laboring 
class, all the toiling portion of humanity, 
as opposed to its exploiters and aggres¬ 
sors. 

So far wc_have spoken only of the 
honest, bona fide opponents of political 
action on the part of trade unions, about 
these blind leaders of the blind. There 
are, however, many so-called labor lead¬ 
ers who opiwse political action out of 
purely selfish, sordid motives. They use 
the influence they possess over their 
over-confident, but not over-bright, fel¬ 
low workers, in the interests of one of 
the old political parties; they derive per¬ 
sonal benefit by selling their influence 
to the highest bidder. These despicable 
traitors to the cause of their own class 
arc as a rule the fir.st to raise their voice 
against political action. These Judases 
ought to be unmasked and their hideous¬ 
ness shown to their blind followers; the 
latter will be consulting their real inter¬ 
ests by investigating Socialism and vot¬ 
ing the Social Democratic party ticket. 


Socialism in Gipitalist Paper 
Without labor there cannot be wealth; 
without labor wealth will soon decay; 
without labor men cannot live. Modern 
society does not conform to these truths, 
and there is where the trouble comes in. 
Our systems of government and codi- 
merce absolutely prevent niany men from 
working, and to that extent violate a 
fundamental law of nature, and a natural 
right and duty to all men. Tlien, again, 
these systems are oft-times unnatural 
in that they compel many other men to 
overwork and to work in occupations 
injurious to health. The present com¬ 
petitive system is responsible in the 
main for these violations of natural law. 
—"H. W. P.” in U. S. Investor. 


A Priest’s Noble Words 

“Capital depends on labor, but the 
latter does not depend on capital. If all 
the laborers would vanish from the 
world today, capitalists would perish 
in less than six months, for production 
would cease and famine would reign 
from one end of the earth to the other. 
But if all the capitalists would pass 
down into the grave and bury their 
wealth in their tombs, laborers would 
not only survive, but grow rich, for then 
they would get the full amount of the 
wealth produced by their e.xertions. It 
is true that they would be without 
money and without machinery, but they 
would soon create these as they have 
created the wealth of the world.”— 
Father McGrady. 


’ The Leaven is Permeating 

Not more than two'generations ago, 
much of the manufacturing and methods 
of-labor were the result of inoi’-idual ef¬ 
fort. The housewife knit stockings, 
carded wool, spun cloth, and made 
clothes and carpets. The farmer mowed 
with a scythe and the blacksmith forged 
horseshoes for his vicinity. .\s popu¬ 
lation grew and business became diversi¬ 
fied. inventors found that most tbirtgs 
could be made better and cheaper in 
factories. Factories meant capital, and 
to acquire it combination of individual 
means was the only resource. First the 
combination took the form of partner¬ 
ship. then as greater capital was needed 
the corporation was evolved, and now 
in many lines smaller corporations have 
united in one large one commonly called 
a "trust 


Increasing business needs 
have forced the development, and it has 
been natural.—^Jerome A. Hart (editor) 
in the .•\rgonaut, San Franci.sco. , 


The Reward of Genius 

1 lere is a true story from the Leeds 
(Eng.) law courts. It illustrates anew 
the (|uaint conception which some em¬ 
ployers have of the rights of property. 
.■\ mechanical engineer named White- 
head was employed as foreman me¬ 
chanic by a firm of millionaires un<ler 
a five years' engagement. It was his 
misfortune to be endowed with brains, 
and he invented a shuttle improvement 
to remedy certain defects in his em¬ 
ployers’ machinery, and as they refused 
to join with him in having this inven¬ 
tion patented, he registered it in his own 
name. For this he was asked to apolo¬ 
gize. He esddently thought that no 
apolo^" was needed for having made 
use of his inventive faculties, and he was 
discharged. 

This was in February last, and Mr. 
Whitehead hesn’t been able to get em¬ 
ployment since. He sued his employ¬ 
ers for wrongful dismissal, and in court 
they actually claimed that they were 
“entitled to the ownership of whatever 
might result from his labor and ingen¬ 
uity.” Happily the jury thought dif¬ 
ferently, ami gave him $900 damages, 
though that will hardly compensate him 
for the loss of a five years’ engagement. 
This ought to be a warning to workmen 
not to be too intelligent! 


cicty—the normal type ot intelligent 
citizenship. It must dominate the fu¬ 
ture, for the, future society inu.st be an 
industrial society. Whatever else is 
doubtful, it is certain that the develop¬ 
ment of industrial life will be the key¬ 
note to the generations to come. Now, 
industry is, of its nature, essentially re¬ 
publican : its life is the free co-operation 
of intelligent masses of men, working 
whh good will to the common interest. 

"Industrial life must ultimately elimi¬ 
nate every retnnant of privilege, of 
caste, of monopoly, of prerogative; for 
the more industry becomes highly or¬ 
ganized the more perfectly it demands 
the intelligent and free co-operation of 
workers. Slavery dies out before the 
sight of free industry. Military or feudal 
types of society, with caste, privilege, 
idleness, mastery, blazoned on their 
medieval heraldry, may struggle for 
their ancient rank, but industry will slay 
them in the end. 

“An industrial world—and the world 
of the future grows more and more an 
industrial world—is a republican world. 
And the republican" w-orld is one in 
which the state belongs to all, exists for 
all, and lives bv the help and good will 
of all.” 


The second National, Social and Po¬ 
litical conference will be held at De¬ 
troit on June 28th to July 4th next, the 
subject qf the conference being “How 
Can Reforms be Accomplished?” All 
desiring invitations or other information 
should write at once to the secretary, 
Darwin F. Meserole, 160 Joraleraon 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In New York state 910 persons were 
killed and nearly 40,000 crippled in 
shops, factories and industrial pursuits 
in the year 1899. In the war wifti Spain 
280 Americans were killed and 1.557 
wounded. ' 
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pressed to the wall every hour because 
riches are so plentiful and business so 
good. 

Chicago has more dirt, more crime, 
more idle men, more misery and “more 
money” than ever before. 

There are numerous objections to 
perpetual loyalty to party. The shib¬ 
boleth, “My party, right or wrong,” is 
fortunately losing its grasp up>on the 
popular mind, and this will be the more 
pronounced as man advances in intelli¬ 
gence. The independent voter is be¬ 
coming more numerous every day. His 
platform is “principles, not party”; 
“measures, not men.” The siren song 
of the spider no longer allures him. In 
this is seen the strength of Socialism. 
Its principles, being right and just, its 
measures in consonance with public 
welfare, as the old parties disintegrate 
Socialism increases in power and the 
work is going on bravely throughout the 
country. - 

It has often been stated tliat the or¬ 
ganization of labor is not a “new thing”; 
that it dates back to the middle ages, 
and was resorteji to as a means of pro¬ 
tection against the rapacity of the rich 
and powerful. It, doubtless, accom¬ 
plished some good, but on the whole 
was a failure, as subsequent history 
shows. Labor organizations at the pres¬ 
ent are also of some benefit in securing 
better wages, but the prescient, those 
capable of reading the signs of the 
times, see in the organization of labor 
the full orbed sway of Socialism, the co¬ 
operative commonwealth, a revolution 
which will emancipate men from the 
thraldom of wage slavery. Labor or¬ 
ganizations are the preparatory schools 
in which working men will learn to know 
their rights and to comprehend that So¬ 
cialism, and only Socialism, can respond 
in achieving their highest aspirations. 

The United States declared war 
against Spain because of sympathy for 
the Cubans, who had struck to better 
their condition. About this there is no 
question. In' this purely sympathetic 
war the United States spent millions of 
money drawn from the pockets of tax¬ 
payers, and sacrificed thousands of lives, 
and the country applauded as the war 
proceeded. But when one labor organ¬ 
ization strikes against robbery and op¬ 
pression, and another labor organiza¬ 
tion, out of sympathy, goes to its assist¬ 
ance then a wild hue and cry is yraised 
against a sympathetic strike, and the 
men who go to the assistance c/f their 
fellow working men are denounced by 
the capitalistic class and their hench¬ 
men as imbeciles, influenced by senti¬ 
ment. In such cases sympathy is stig¬ 
matized as idibey, deserving of repro¬ 
bation rather than commendation. Tlie 
capitalistic Weylers, who are oppressing 
arid robbing their employes want no 
sympathetic warfare against their sys¬ 
tem of rapine, but rather to be left se¬ 
verely alone to pursue their cussedness 
unmolested. 


as Socialism is more thoroughly com¬ 
prehended by the people. 


know when they have got enough pov¬ 
erty. The rich persist in their robberies 
and the poor keeps' on voting for the 
robbers. ' 


^ctal Bemocrattc i^alti 


Co-operative Coal Mining 

Socialism advocates co-operation in 
industrial affairs. In a broad and gen¬ 
eral sense, co-operation—working to¬ 
gether for the accomplishment of spe¬ 
cific ends exists and has always existed 
Single handed men accomplish little or 
nothing in the way of progress. It is 
only by united effort that the world 
moves. On this point no extended dis¬ 
sertation is required. Axioms do not 
require argument. 

. By co-operation in any industrial en¬ 
terprise, in which only working men 
would be engaged, the profits of the 
business would be divided between the 
co-operators, each man receiving all he 
earned. 

To conduct an industry upon the co¬ 
operative plan there must be a plant. 
The plant would cost a sum of money 
in proportion to its magnitude. To be 
specific, suppose coal mining be select¬ 
ed. It ic- a great industrial enterprise 
and superficially examined would lead 
to the conclusion that only capitalists 
are equal to the undertaking. This diffi¬ 
culty disappears in the light of facts, 
and it is found upon examination that 
coal mining offers inducements for co¬ 
operative effort upon a large scale ex¬ 
ceptionally favorable. 

Clay County, in Indiana,, is one of the 
coal-mining centers of the middle West. 
There are a number of coal mines in 
Clay County, having an average area of 
sixty acres. In Clay County the aver¬ 
age price of coal lands is $40 per acre. 
This would give as the cost of the land 
for an average mine, $2400. The cost 
of opening and equipping an average 
mine, in Clay County, ranges from $8,- 
000 to $20,000. Taking the highest 
amount, $20,000, and it is seen that an 
average coal mine in Clay County 
would cost $22400, giving employment 
to 150 persons. 

With reference to the' capacity of 
miners to furnish the funds necessary 
to establish a co-operative mine in Oay 
County, or elsewhere under equally fa¬ 
vorable conditions, the financial report 
made to the convention of the United 
Mine Workers, recently held at Indian¬ 
apolis, is conclusive. In that report it 
was shown that during the last fiscal 
year the members of the organization 
contributed $333,945, enough to have 
purchased fourteen average coal mines 
of Clay County, Indiana. The report 
further disclosed the fact that the or¬ 
ganization had a surplus of $130,304 on 
hand, enough to have purchased five 
average coal mines, such as are in op¬ 
eration in Clay County, Indiana. 

Such facts stttle beyond all contro¬ 
versy the possibility, in so far as funds 
are required, to establish co-operative 
coal mining. All else relating to the 
subject, concerns details, and in no wise 
involves the main question. 

The question of the capability of coal 
miners to manage successfully a coal 
mine is not debatable. It goes without 
the saying. Nor need the question of 
agreement between the co-operators be 
mooted. The assumption, based upon 
common-sense, being that coal miners, 
like other men will harmonize, when 
concord promotes their welfare. 

Socialism, iii advocating co-operation, 
is not supporting a fad. a .scheme of de¬ 
lusion, impractical and foreign to the 
discussion of economic conditions, but 
rather a question of supreme import¬ 
ance to workingmen, and therefore su¬ 
premely conducive to the public welfare. 


* Pdbx^xurd Btbet Satuboav si Tn 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY OF AMERICA 


Possibly it is unfortunate that all 
the gold and silver ip (he world cannot 
be melted into one vast mass, just to 
provoke a Kilkenny cat fight in the 
ranks of the greedy. Once begun noth¬ 
ing would remain of the pirates but their 
tails. 
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The irrigation of lands in the rainless 
regions of the far west is a subject of 
great interest to the states where the 
arid lands are located, but the irriga¬ 
tion of stocks and bonds is reduced to a 
science and the annual profits amount 
to millions annually. 

It is not wise to be in a hurry in 
the accomplishment of great results. A 
mushroom, starting from a spawn, ma¬ 
tures in a day. Socialism is not of 
mushroom growth. ■•It is more like the 
oak—defying the storms when a hun¬ 
dred years are gone. 

Capitalism has so adroitly perfected 
its system of spoliation that a strike is 
usually jumping out of the frying pan 
into the lire. In the pan, the striker is 
fried; in the fire he is roasted and con¬ 
sumed and usually gets back into the 
pan as soon as possible. 

It would be vastly interesting for those 
who oppose Socialism to name some 
good thing in government,- industry, 
economics, civilization, education or re¬ 
ligion which Socialism opposes. This is 
never done. Socialism is opposed for 
its virtues—not for its vices. 
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SoclAtl Democratic Party Vote 

1900 (PRESIDENTIAL) 97,024 
I900(S.l.p.) 34,191 


in all of this Socialism is as practical 
as lever and fulcrum, and as axiomatic 
as that “the whole is greater than a 
part.” 

Socialism champions the unification of 
the working class; it selects as its 
weapon to achieve progress the ballot. 
Being in the majority and united, the 
ballot would accomplish ail that is de¬ 
manded. It would elect congresses and 
legislatures, presidents, governors and 
mayors. It would dominate in national, 
state and municipal governments. It 
could annul vicious laws. It could puri¬ 
fy the judiciary. It could disband stand¬ 
ing armies, furl battle flags and hush to 
silence war drums, and bless mankind 
with a better civilization. 

Tlie working class, with an ever ex¬ 
panding and far-reaching intelligence, 
grasps the situation, and is more sharp¬ 
ly defining the program of operations. 

Socialism, at once a benefaction and 
a benediction, is here to stay. It builds 
its fortresses upon the immovable foun¬ 
dations of truth and justice, and in push¬ 
ing forward its achievements, it calls to 
its aid only such forces as science and 
logic and common sense afford With 
one great and overmastering ambition 
the welfare of the working class, pri¬ 
marily in view, and ultimately all man¬ 
kind, it forms no entangling alliance 
with error. 

In its onward march, as victory suc¬ 
ceeds victory, capitalism and wage slav¬ 
ery will go down together to their native 
hell. » 

What does the working class want? 
It wants opportunities to work and all 
that it earns. To gratify these essential 
wants Socialism stands pledged, proYid- 
ed the working class unite as one, speak¬ 
ing one language of liberty, and choose 
the ballot as their emancipating ;\;eapon. 

To Whom it May Concern 

Referring to the letter of Comrade E. 
\ . Debs, which appeared recently in the 
“Kangaroo" People and was reprinted 
without comment in The Herald, it 
should be said that the People claims to 
aave taken its information from a report 
to the New York Forward by Comrade 
L. E. Miller. ITie litter, in a communi¬ 
cation to this paper, too long for pub¬ 
lication, denies that such was the case 
and shows that Forward was not the 
source of the People’s information, 
pointing out that a mistranslation of a 
phrase, as it .appeared in the Forward 
report, was not rc]ieatcd in the People, 
but that the latter’s quoted passages 
coincided exactly with a report that ap¬ 
peared in the Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Our civilization can be made better 
in a thousand regards, while it cm be 
made worse only in a few instances. 

Socialism not only proposes to sup¬ 
ply all the wealth the nation requires, 
but the equitable distribution of the 
wealth after it is created. 

Socialism is''entirely willing to let 
"well enough alone.” The trouble is 
to find the "well enough”—the bad 
enough is found everywhere. 

'The "reorganization” of the demo¬ 
cratic party evidently means the resur¬ 
rection of the party from the grave 
where' is was buried last November. 


If congress would appoint a commis¬ 
sion, something after the style of the 
interstate commerce commission, to in¬ 
vestigate railroad stocks and bonds, for 
the purpose of determining how much 
water they carry to the dollar, with 
power and authority to squeeze it out 
of them, the result would be of vast 
benefit to the public. 

Socialism is not empircism; it is not 
quackery; it is not a patent medicine 
with the name of the patentee blown in 
the bottle. It is not sentimentalism, nor 
spiritualism. It is not theology nor 
biology. It is neither fad nor fiction. 
On the contrary. Socialism is a scientific 
and philosophic presentation of prin¬ 
ciple relating to government and to the 
welfare of tlie governed. 


It is well to comprehend the fact that 
the increase of what is called "national 
wealth” degrades those who create it— 
coal miners, for instance. 


■Wealth, it is said "creates wealth." 
Nay, verily, pile it up and it will remain 
as inert as rocks until touched and 
vitalized by the genius of labor. 

School Teacher (to the class)—^To 
whom does the-earth belong? 

Bobby—My dad says the earth be¬ 
longs to the Standard Oil company. 

All wars, except those waged for lib¬ 
erty and independence, justice and 
equality, are to be deplored. ’They are 
crimes against humanity. 

By concentrating wealth you widen 
the domain of poverty; vast sums in the 
hands of the' few means little or nothing 
at all in the pockets of the many. 

The advance, of Socialism, tersely 
stated, depends upon the advancement 
of labor from conditions of aggression 
to conditions of independence. 

It is not a pleasant spectacle to see 
workingmen' riveting their fetters with 
their votes for the satisfaction of those 
who forge them—^which is done on every 
election day. 

Kaiser William of Germany is im- 
gerially and relentlessly hostile to So¬ 
cialism. So much the better for the 
cause. It is the battle that makes the 
soldier—not the dress parade. 

A distinguished M. C. remarks that 
when the .rates of wages are determined 
by the employer they are always rer 
duced “to the point of bare subsistence.” 
Beginning'to see something. 

The greatest failure of our civilization 
is the • universal injustice'meted out to 
those who make it possible to have and 
to maintain any civilisation at all. Elim¬ 
inate, labor and the whole superstnic- 


’The theory of wages is vicious, fun¬ 
damentally defective. It not only sug- 
gests''’a labor or market, but creates it. 
It is wages that degrades Jabor to a 
“commodity” to be bought and sold. 
Socialism does away with the wage sys¬ 
tem. It neither buys nor sells labor. It 
does not claim labor as a “commodity.” 
Under Socialism men work and obtain 
all they earn. The piracies of capital¬ 
ism cease. 


A Man-Wrecking System 

When the convicts in a penitentiary 
arc unemployed the charge is made that 
enforced idleness drives them to despair 
and insanity. The statement goes un- 
contradictcd, and a deal of sympathy 
is felt for the prisoners by a grc"! many 
good people. 

These criminals are well fed, well 
clothed and well sheltered. They iiave 
no care upon their -minds. They are 
not troubled by the cry of wife and chil¬ 
dren for bread. If they get sick the 
state supplies all that is required in the 
way of remedies. If they want to re: 
form, a moral instructor is on hand to 
help them. If they are inclined to read, 
books and papers arc supplied. On the 
outside of the prison there arc thou¬ 
sands of men who have been driven into 
idleness and made to suffer more keenly 
than the unfortunates bchitul the bars. 
They do not get three square meals a 
day; they arc not well clothed nor well 
sheltered, and their sufferings are in¬ 
tensified on account of a helpless family 
dependent upon them for support. 

When convicts are deprived of em¬ 
ployment and driven to "despair and 
insanity” it may be regarded as an addi-, 
tional penalty for crimes committed 
against society: but when honest, law- 
abiding men arc deprived of employ¬ 
ment, by a defective and vicious civiliza¬ 
tion, society may lie arraigned for the 
perpetration of a crime not only imme¬ 
diately deplorable, but far-reaching in its 
terrible consequences. It fills the land 
with poverty, squalor, despair and in¬ 
sanity. It wrecks homes, adds indefi¬ 
nitely to the criminal class, and cease¬ 
lessly increases the roll o; paupers and 
the inmates of prisons, insane, a.sylums 
and reformatories. 

The conditions productire of such re¬ 
sults are purely artificial. Tlie remedy 
and the only remedy proposed is found 
in the bedrock principles of Socialism. 
There is work enough for all, food, 
clothing and shelter enough for all. 
With proper adjustment oi forces, the 
just distribution of wealth, every physi¬ 
cal need of the people may be supplied. 
No honest, intelligent man denies the 
proposition. It is largely within the 
realm of the practicable, to change con¬ 
ditions. Socialism is pledged to the 
performance of the task. It is hercu¬ 
lean, demanding courage atd tenacity, 
patience and faith in the ;riumph of 
justice—and this the world will learn 


Some one has said that “wealth, in 
certain quarters, is amassed with ease 
and rapidity.” ’This may be true of its 
possessors, but not true of the creators 
of wealth. Wealth being the result of 
work, those who create it know that its 
accumulation is neither rapid nor easy, 
but slow and toilsome. Young Vander¬ 
bilt, with an income of $1,500,000 a year, 
amasses wealth with ease and rapidity, 
because he has 20,000 employes, from 
whose labor he derives his wealth. 


The New York People (De Leon) in 
its last issue took occasion in a quiet, 
humorous vein, to criticise the national 
platform of the Social Dcmocra^ 
party. This is a welcome innovation; 
it shows a marked advance in the treat¬ 
ment of Socialist controversy. When 
we can discuss our differences in plat¬ 
forms and organization, free from per¬ 
sonalities, we will not only be of greater 
assistance to each other, but to tlje peo¬ 
ple and the movement generally. 

The science of politics which relates 
to government is all right. Every voter 
in the United States is to an' extent 
engaged in politics if he votes, and if 
he does not vote he evinces a disregard 
of government as pronounced as if he 
were a Russian serf.. The trouble is 
that politics in the United States has 
ceased to be a science and has become, 
in the hands of Dick Croker, Mark Han¬ 
na and others of their ilk, simply a 
scheme for public plunder and partisan 
pulls, and the party, or the, individual 
receiving the largest share of the pillage 
is on top. 

Says the Chicago Tribune: “Chicago 
was never so rich as now. Banks are 
crammed with money. Money is an em-. 
barrassment to the financial-institutions. 
Chicago has reached a high mark of 
prosperity.” 

Take another view of it; Chicago was 
"never so rich” and never so dirty. 

Chicago was “never - so rich” and 
never burdened with more poverty. 

Chicago banks are “crammed with 
money” and working class pantries con¬ 
tain no bread. 

Chicago financial institutions are “em¬ 
barrassed” with money and Chicago 
wealth producers are embarrassed with 
poverty. 

Chicago has reached “a high mark 
of prosperity,” and business men are 


The Working Class 

Omitting theories relating to evolu¬ 
tion and to revolution, except to say 
that ’'history repeats itself.” the real 
questions of the hour are. What docs the 
working class want? and by what means 
and methods is it to secure what it 
wants? In answering such queries in 
the severest brevity admissible, it may 
be said, (i) the largest posrible oppor¬ 
tunity for employment; (2) the largest 
possible share of the wealth which labor 
creates. 

.-Vssiircdly, such postulates invite to 
broad fields of investigation and discus¬ 
sion, challenging the best thought of the 
times. Our space does not permit more 
than a few outlining suggestions, leav¬ 
ing to each reader and thinker the task 
of working out the details, of the prob¬ 
lems. 

Broadly stated, the working class is in 
the majority, and that it is the preroga¬ 
tive of majorities to rule—"provided," 
as the lawmakers say, the niajoritv is 
united instead of being ’ 
fragments. 

The old aphorism has it 
stand, divided we fall.” 

.■\nd just here a bit of history from 
sacred writ is introduced, confirmitory 
of the overmastering power of united 
effort. 

It appears from the record that there 
was a time when the human "tribes” 
were united and spoke one language and 
concluded to build a city (Babvlon), and 
erect a tower (Babel). It appears that 
this vast co-operative undertaking at¬ 
tracted the attention of heaven, and 
the Lord came down to investigate the 
work, and said: 

"Behold, the people is one and they 
have one language and now nothing 
wnll be restrained from them which tl.ey 
have imagined to do.” 

That is it exactly—united and speak- 


peared in the Chicagi 
Comrade Miller, therefore, insists that 
the People got its iiiformatioii from the 
Inter Ocean. 

1 his statemeui is made in justice to 
all jiartics concerned. Tlie People’s e.x- 
planation was not printed in The Herald 
because Comrade Miller’s rebuttal was 
almost immediately in our possession 
after its publication, and the matter is 
referred to now only to dismiss it from 
further tliscussion in lliese columns. 


It occurs sometimes that men out 
of work and out of money, but ready to 
commit suicide, steal just to secure 
somethiqg to eat, furnished by the gov¬ 
ernment in jails, workliouses or peni¬ 
tentiaries. 


t' ' 1^11 f' 10, Missouri.—The account 

01 a DiU for railway nationalization which ap- 
pea^d in the Herald is authentic. It is known 
as Senate Bill 1770 and was introduced bjr 
Senator Pettigrew. Accompanying the bill 
i"'“i “"i “''f>"nen‘.by David J. Lewis, of Cum¬ 
berland, Md. This is known as Document No. 
S 3 - You can procure the documents by writ- 
ing to your con^essman. It is true that the 
Dili has been given almost no-notice by the 
daily press. 

F.. M., New York.—The World Almanae's 
f^rcs on the presidential vote of the Social 
Democratic Party are incomplete. By a mix- 
up It gives our vote in Wisconsin to the S. L 
r? vote in Alabama, Georgia, 
K ansa s. Texas, Vermont and Virginia. Trans- 
terring the vote of Wisconsin to the proper 
column and including that in the states named 

sim'i'’ was 97,034. 

While, as previously staled, the votes actualll 
our_ ticket were probably double the 
nunjMr credited to us, these figures will stmid 
as the S^al Democratic Party vote for 190a 

Branch Secretary.—Communications re¬ 
eved by branches of the Social Democratic 
Party from the Springfield committee soliciting 
the vote of said branches on any subject, shoulo 
be promptly sent hack without action. We hope 
to vote together after next September on mat¬ 
ters of party organization and interest: until 
then we vote separately. Union has not been 
but IS to be effected. 


‘United we 


■It should be everlastingly kept be¬ 
fore the people that Socialism demands 
■for wage workers all they earn, and that 
no decree from the court of the eternal 
God has ever been issued opposing the 


demand. 
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LABOR AND POLITICS IN ENGLAND 


By John Penny, Gen. Secy. L L. P. 


Labor ReprcicoUtion 

At the Plymouth Trade Union Con- 
I gress in i8^ a resolution was passed 
instructing the parliamentary commit¬ 
tee to convene a conference of working- 
class organizations to consider ways and 
means of obtaining more representation 
for labor in the House of Commons. 
The Conference was duly held in Feb- 
’ niary, 1900. It was attended by dele¬ 
gates from the trade unions and Social¬ 
ist bodies. The co-operative societies 
bad also been invited, but could not see 
their way to be represented. -The result 

■ of that conference was that it was decid¬ 
ed to try to secure the return of labor 
men (o parliament who should form an 
independent group in the house and be 
in no way under the control of either 
the Liberal or Tory whips. A joint 
committee of twelve was appointed, 
seven representing the trade unionists, 
two the Social Democratic Rederation, 
two Ae I. L. P. and one the Fabian So- 
detyr The committee was not to run 
candidates itself, but it had to make, the 
way easy for the various organizations 

. to run theiii, to prevent clashing, and 
to render all the assistance in its power 
to the candidates put forward. 

Twelve months have elapsed since 
the formation of the committee, during 
which time a general election has taken 
place, and the First Annual Labor Rep¬ 
resentation Conference was held in 
Manchester on Friday, February ist. 

According to the committee’s report 
forty-one trade unions, with an aggre¬ 
gate membership of 353,000, had affiliat¬ 
ed, paying the fee of ten shillings per 
thousand members during the year. The 
Independent Labor party had paid for 
13,000, the Social Democratic Federa¬ 
tion 9,000, and the Fabian Society 861, 
while seven trades councils, representing 
101,000, had also joined. The total 
membership, therefore, was 476,931. 

The endorsement of the committee 
was given to fifteen candidatures in Oc¬ 
tober last. Five of these were directly 
promoted by trade unions, eight by the 
1. L. P.. one by the S. D. F., and one 
was jointly I. L. P. and S. D. F. Two 
candidates were successful—viz., R. 
Bell at Derby and J. Keir Hardie at 
Merthyr, and in every constituency save 
one the vote obtained for labor was 
lai^er than in 1895. Altogether the 
candidates polled 62,698 against 114,302 
secured by their opponents. 

Other points in the report were not 
of great public interest and at the Con¬ 
ference there was not much debate, the 
report and a number of resolutions be¬ 
ing carried with practical unanimity. 
The general feeling was that the basis 
was quite definitely cnoqgh, laid down 
and consequently there whs iTO Attempt 
on the part of one section to score off 
another. This augurs well for the pros¬ 
pects of the united political labor move¬ 
ment in the future. 

There mav be some doubt in the. 
minds of outsiders, however, as to what 
is the exact meaning of the united labor 
movement, and perhaps I can best illus¬ 
trate it in this way. 1 he ^cialists want 
to go from .London to Newcastle, the 
Liberals want to go fropi London to 
Bistol, the Conservatives desire to go to 
Dover or at aiiv rate not move far irom 
London. The bulk of the trade union¬ 
ists want to go to Nottingham. 
are not speciallv’anxious to reach 
castle, but, with few exceptions,' they 
do not care at all about traveling to¬ 
wards Bristol and they certainly do not 
wish to remain in London or go towards 
. Dover. The Socialists then say to the 
trades unionists. "X ery wed, let us all 
travel together as far as Nottingham. 
"We do not press- you to come all the 
way to Newcastle. Perhaps when >;ou 
have got to Nottingham you may wish 
to go further, hut that is a question you 
can settle later. Nnttinglmm is not our 
ultimate object, hut it is in the direct 
. road to Nct.’castle, and we shall he very 
well pleased to travel so far in goo 
company.’! ' , 

Such combination for more or less 
immediate political objects is the basis 
of the partnership between the Social¬ 
ist and trades union organizations. 

The London Docki 

What is probably the biggest scheme 
any municipality has ever taken m hand 
was under consideration at the meeting 
of the London Counfy Council last 
’ week, when its was proposed by the 
rivers committee that the council shou c 
obtain powers to buy out the various 
dock companies and place the 
management of the TTiames from Tc - 
dington to the sea under the control of 
I a board to be called the ‘ Port of Lon- 
' don Committee.” The cbrnmittce, it 
was suggested, should be selected 

■ the council, the city corporation and the 
shipowners, but the council would raise 

' the whole of the money required, esti- 
mated at twentv millions, on the secun- 
tv of the rates of the county, and would 
retain control of the capital expenditure. 
The scheme was adopted without any 
' serious opposition which irnphes tnat 
: parliament will probably acquiesce w en 
the bill embodying the proposal is laid 
before it. A step of such magnitude in 
' the direction of public ownership and 
control is almost startling, and the fact 


that'it was supported by moderates and 
progressives alike makes us realize the 
truth of Sir W. Harcourt’s famous 
aphorism; "We are all Socialists now.” 


The Amalgamated Waiters’ Society 
in this country has long waged war on 
the system of “tipping," which is so 
prevalent in hotels and restaurants, 
holding that men and wom- n should be 
paid fair wages for their . crvices and 
not be dependent for their livelihood 
upon the gratuities they receive from 
the customers. The union has not as 
yet; however, been very successful, and 
in many places it is the custom to pay 
the waiters and other employes no 
wages at all, or even to extract from 
them varying sums for the privilege of 
serving. In France a bill, consisting of 
one clause, has just been introduced into 
the Chamber, under which "it is forbid¬ 
den to employ servants without remu¬ 
neration, or to take into account, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly,' any gp-atuities or 
gifts which may be voluntarily con¬ 
ferred by any donors whatsoever.” The 
bill, of course, is specially intended to 
apply to employes in cafes, restaurants, 
hotels, etc., but^^nention is made of sex¬ 
tons. pew-openers and other persons 
employed in places of worship. The bill 
does not prohibit the giving of tips, but 
it is based on the assumption that if it 
be known that the attendants are in re¬ 
ceipt of fair wages, the system will grad¬ 
ually fall into disuse. 

The Dead Level of Equality 

The strangest thing about society as 
it exists today is that while everybody 
acknowledges good society to be the 
highest expression of civilization, the 
purest joy and sweetest pleasure of it, 
many people, especially society people, 
should fear to have its greatest bless¬ 
ing, its most delicate beauty and 
subtlest charm imparted to the whole 
life. 

If you speak of social equality before 
some women they imagine that you 
want to take their pretty clothes away 
and put them in the kitchen along with 
the cook, or, at best, expect them to 
dust their own parlors. Some men con¬ 
ceive of it with like force and intelli¬ 
gence, and ask you if you believe they 
ought to get no more money for toiling 
all day in a bank parlor or managing a 
large business than the fellow - Sat 
works on the roads or tends a machine 
in a mill. In either case they stand in 
abhorrence of what they will call the 
dead level of equality. 

I- do not suppose there was ever a 
luimaii being who got any good from 
inequality, and I think one may safely 
defy those who abhor equality to say 
ivhat harm there would be in it. I. for 
my part, should like to have some one 
say why its level would be dead. Do 
those people live most who are the most 
deeply and hopelessly sundered into 
castes? W'ere those ages the happiest 
or the uscfulcst when there were mas¬ 
ters .and slaves, lords and villeins, and 
every man knew his place, or were they 
more animated tlian this, when we have 
pretty well rid ourselves of such differ¬ 
ences, and lu) man thinks any other 
man's place rightfully beyond him? Is 
the arres' of development greater on the 
plains of society than on its summits or 
in its ahvs.ses?' Is a king particularly 
alive? Is an aristocrat? lsapc.asant? 
Have the inventions, the good hooks, 
the beautiful pictures and statues, the 
just laws, the animal comforts eien. 
come from the uppermost or the lower¬ 
most classes? They have mostly come 
irom the middle classes, from the com¬ 
munity lifted above want, hut not above 
work:’ from the inexhaustible and gen¬ 
et ous vitality of the widest level of life. 
—VVm. D. ilowells. 

A Military Power 

In a recent debate in the Senate Mr. 
.Mlison (Rep.), ehairinati of the commit¬ 
tee on appropriations, remarked that 
"in round numbers, tlie appropriations 
for the) next fiscal year will be probably 
from $7f)0.ooo.ooo to 8780,000,000," and 
the following collofluy ensued: 

Mr. Hale (another Republican mem¬ 
ber of the committee on appropria¬ 
tions) : "We have not found any. place 
yet where we could cut off anytliing. 
The tide, immensely swollen heretofore, 
is more swollen and more turbid.” 

Mr. Spooner (Rep.): “.Vnd still ris¬ 
ing.” 

Mr. Hale: ".-Vnd still rising.” 

.Mr. .Mlison: "And rapidly rising." 

Mr. Hale: ‘‘.And rapidly rising. The 
country knows nothing about it.” 

Air. Cockrell (a Democratic member 
of the committee): “Going into a cur¬ 
rent, in other words.” 

Air. Hale: “We were shocked at the 
idea of a billion-dollar Congress, and 
before we know it we will have a billion- 

dollar session.IT OUGHT 

TO BE KNOWN AND APPRECIAT¬ 
ED THAT WE ARE GOING ON IN 
A WAY THAT THE MILITARY 
BUDGET -OF THIS COUNTRY 
WILL BE NE.ARLY $4ooxxx>,ooo— 

about twice that of any 

GREAT EUROPEAN POWER.” 


Monlity 

Say, can you learn amidst the clash. 

Of satire keen, and wit's quick flash, 

.And argument, and loud dispute, 

.And heavy blows—that logic suit— 

From present teacher, ancient sage. 

From bigot’s real, and preacher’s rare. 

From proverb old. or history’s light. 
Which is the wrong and which the right? 

The jumhie of erratic hash 
That many offer us—for cash— 

Requires such a stomach strong 
That few retain the mixture long; 

And those who find a kernel sound 
Of real truth, do not abound, 

A theory they merely teach 

•And seldom practice what they preach. 

Say, don't you know that morals are 
But codes of ruling classes, for 
Preserving the respect and awe 
Of ruled for custom and the law; 

And to the masters that is right 
Which best conserves their will-and might— 
And moral—from their point of view— 
And what mankind should dare and do? 

Say, don't you-know it was all right. 

Indeed, a customary sight, 

A necessary, moral deed 

When man ate man at hungers need; 

But later, when man wiser grown. 

Possessing fields that must be sown, 

The roast became the slave, along 
The former “right” became the “wrong?" 

When later times with grimmest tact 
Disclosed the then unwelcome fact. 

That slavery no longer ;‘paid.” 

That profit could no more be made. 

Then, morals with a shriek awoke 
.And with a whining voice they spoke; 

And slave, with an accomplish^ mission. 
Made way for freedom’s (?) competition. 

The "moralist” of present day 
Has for the subject of his lay, 

The “honesty" of business life. 

The “glory” of the soldiers' strife. 

The “duly” that.expansion “thrusts,” 

The “beauties” of the pools and trusts. 

The chain, complete, shows by this light 
That morals mean excuse for Might. 

A. A. KAUTZ. 


Popular Ethics 

Eugene Field used to amuse himself 
by writing "pieces” for a "primer.” 
Here is one of them, capitals and all: 
"The old Man is Blind and cannot See. 
He holds his Hat in his Hand and there 
is a Dime in the Hat. Go up quietly 
and Take the Dime out of the Hat. Tlie 
Man cannot see you. Next Sunday you 
can put the Dime in the Sabbath School 
Box, and the Teacher will Praise you. 
Your Papa will put some Money in the 
Contribution Box, too. He will put 
More in than you do. But his oppor¬ 
tunities for Robbing are better than 

yours.” - 

Municipal Collieries 

Owing to the unprecedented increase 
in the price of coal, the city of Glasgow 
has decided to con^der the advisability 
of establishing a municipal colliery. The 
corporation, for the purpose of its vari¬ 
ous departments is a large purchaser 
.of coal, and in the current year has con¬ 
tracted for over 700.000 tons. Twelve 
months ago the corporation was in a 
position to buy at the rate of i6s. 2d. 
per ton. but owing to the recent panic 
in the coal. market the corporation is 
called upon to pay 4s. i;)d. per ton more 
than paid for the last five years. .Mto- 
gt-lher the coal bill of the corporation 
will this year amount to 8571.661'). It is 
prc.poscd to bu • a coal mine and operate 
it by the corjioration. The city of Maii- 
ebester has taken similar action.—City 
(iovcrnmetit. 

Industrial Conditions in America 

We take the following facts and fig¬ 
ures from a speech delivered in Los 
.Angeles, Cal., by Hon. R. .\. Dagiie, 
and reported in the Forward Movement 
Herald of that city. The statistics were 
obtaineil from government records: 

In 1850 the wealth of the .American 
nation was 88,000.000.000: the produc¬ 
ers' share was 62)2 per cent: non-pro¬ 
ducers’ share, 37',i per cent. 

In i860 the wealth had increased to 
816,000.000,000. The producers’ share 
fell to 43-L4 percent: iion-produeers' in¬ 
creased to 56t'4 per cent. 

In 1870 the wealth was 830.000.090. 
1 'roducers' share was 32 2-3 per cefit: 
non-producers' .share, 67 1-3 per cent! 

In 1880 the wealth had (iicrcased to 
848.000.000,000. The producers' share 
went down 10 24 per cent, while the 
non-priKlucers' share had increased to 
7() per cent. 

In 1890 the wealth had further i'- 
creased to 861,000.000.000. The pro¬ 
ducers’ share fell to 17 per cent, the non- 
producers’ share increased to 83. 

•And now, in njoo, it is estimated that 
the wealth of the country is 8100,000,- 
0(0.000, while the protlucers' share has 
fallen to 10 per cent and the non-pro¬ 
ducers' has gone up to 90 per cent. .As 
the amount of wealth production has 
increased the producers’ share in that 
wealth has decreased. 


Success, misnamed in ev'ry age. 

In ev’ry clirhe by wily sage. 

Who still the plunder shared; 
Successful ever has been held. 

Who raised at Mammon’s shrine 
A pile of wealth ne’er earned by self. 
But raked 'rom ill-paid toil. 

No, no, my friend, ’tis not success, 
"ITiis grasping, selfish heaping; 
The title only fits the man 
Who never thinks of keeping 
A dollar for his champagne cup. 

When hunger’s cry is breaking; 

To happy make your fellow iflen 
Is true success. I ween. 

Make bright the face of suffering, 
'Twill keep vour memory green. 

—D. O’B. 


WHAT IS INTEREST? 

Protn **Mttrrte BdrIaihI** 

What is interest? It is money paid 
for the use of money. If you lent me 
$500 at 5 per 4;eht interest, that would 
mean that I must pay you 825 a year for 
the loan of the money as long as I kept 
it and that such payment would not re¬ 
duce the amount of the loan. So that if 
I kept your 8500 for twenty years and 
paid you 825 a year interest,” I should at 
the-end of that time still owe you 8500- 
That is to say, you would receive 81,000 
front me, although you lent me 8500. 

Where do I get the interest from? I 
have to work for it. But you get it from 
me. You don’t work for it. You pos¬ 
sibly worked for the principal—that is, 
for the first $500—but you do not work 
for the interest, the second 8500. 

Suppose I have 85.?>oo. I put it in a 
bank and draw 3 per cent—8150 a year 
—interest for it. At the end of twenty 
years I shall have drawn out 83,000 and 
yet there will be 8S,0(X3 to my credit. 
How does my money breed money? 
How do I get 88,000 .for my 8s>ooo? 
How can the banker afford to pay me 
more than I put into the bank? 

If, instead of putting my 85,000 into a 
bank, I locked it up in a safe and drew 
out 8150 a year for twenty years, would 
there be 8S.000 left at the end of that 
time? There would not. There would 
only be 82,0(X>. Money does not breed 
money. Interest has to be worked for. 

Suppose a rich Jew has lent five mil¬ 
lion to the government at 3 per cent. 
He draws every year 8150.000 in inter¬ 
est. Who pays it? It is raised by taxa¬ 
tion. W'ho pays the taxes? They are 
all paid either by the workers or by 
those who get their money from the 
workers. And the Jew gets his interest 
forever. That is to say that, after he has 
drawn back all his five million in interest 
the government goes on paying him out 
of your earnings, my hard-headed 
friend, 8150,000 a year as long as any¬ 
one is left to claim it 

And the worst of it is that the money 
the Jew lent was not earned by him, 
but by the ancestors of the very people 
who are now paying his descendants 
interest for the loan of it. 

Nay, worse even than this. It is a 
fact that a great deal of so-called “capi¬ 
tal” tor which interest is paid does not 
exist at all. 

The Duke of Plaza Toro is a wealthy 
peer. He has an income, a rent roll of 
8i50,o(X) a year. The Earl of Chow 
Bent has 82 <X),ooo a year, the Marquis of 
Steyne has 8250,cxx) a year. These no¬ 
blemen, together with a rich Jew, a 
couple of rich cotton lords and a coal 
owner, decide to form a company and 
construct a canal. 

They engage some engineers and 
some navvies. To pay these men their 
wages and to provide tools and other 
plant, they need "capital.” 

They get an estimate of the cost. Say 
it is 82,sOO.o<X). The capital of the com¬ 
pany is •'i>2,5CX).ooo. But that is needet' 
to complete the work. It can be started 
with iniich less. They therefore issue 
50,000 shares at S50 each; 810 payable 
on allotment, and the rest at stated 
times. 

The company consists of five men. 
Each takes an equal nutiihcr of shares, 
each pays down an ctjual sum, say 850,- 
000, making a total of 8250,000. With 
this amount they can go on until the sec¬ 
ond call is made. 

Now look at the positon of the duke. 
He has paid in jiis 850 ,(XX 5 . and at the 
end of the year he will have another 
8i50,<X)O ready in the shape of rent. The 
others are in similar positions. The Jew 
waits for his interest, the coal owner and 
the cotton lords for their profit. .And all 
these sums—the rent, the interest and 
the profits—arc earned by the workers. 

So the canal is made. Who makes it? 
Not the rich share owners. Oh. no. 
The canal is made by the engineers aitcl 
the navvies. .And who finds the money? 
Not the rich shareholders. Oh. no. The 
money is earned in rent or interest or 
profits by the agricultural laborers, the 
colliers and the cotton operatives. 

But when the navvies and engineers 
have made the canal, and when the la¬ 
borers. miners and spinners have paid 
for it, who owns it ? 

Docs it belong to the men who made 
it? Not at all. Does it belong to the 
men who earned the money to pay for 
it? Not at all. 

It belongs to the rich share holders, 
and these men will get other men to 
work it and will keep the profits of its 
working. 

That is to say, all the goods which 
are carried on that canal must pay toll- 
age. This •tollage, after the costs of re¬ 
pairing and working the canal are de¬ 
frayed, will be profit and will be divided 
among the share holders in the form of 
dividends. Who will pay the tollage? 

The. tollage will be paid by the people 
who carry the goods, and they in turn 
will cfiarge it to the people who buy the 
goods, and they in turn will charge it to 
the people who use the goods. And 
the people who use the goods rill 
be either workers, who pay the toll out 
of their earnings, or rich people, who 
pay the toll out of the earnings of other 
workers. 

The canal being made, the duke takes 
tollage, which is paid by the workers, 
much of it, perhaps, by the farm labor¬ 
ers. navvies, engineers, spinners ahd 
colliers, who found the money for the 
canal or did the work of making it. 


CALIFORNIA 

Lil>4*rtv llninrh. San KninriiK'n. hoidri pulilir nirtJt- 
tDKN rvt*ry Muaday Rnil Wrilneddav rvL*ninlt^. com- 
iDVDcinir at i, AdtniMion fro**. ’ 

mevtiujcii (for lurinlHTfi) ovorv Thtiraday 

cvontaic. 

Mcn«lMfri*!ilp. Swlal Ooniwrat Herald free to each 
lueniber.Sieeiitn periiMiRth. 

Aindy to the Beeretary. John C. Wcklev. ii7 Turk 
.Blreel. 

Hraiieli No. 3, Atijreleit. mpeti< ererv tiiiiid.ty 
afternoon at 3 u’elork. at WorNlinen'd Hall. I^SSpriar 
street. J. Ilriiner. 4Z! N. Hill street- 
liraaeh liSan Kranrlseo((ierman). Hulds lusinesa 
nieetinjc Urst Sunday in eaeh month, at i o’rlm*k p. lo., 
at 117 Turk street- A^ritation tneetiiifcon third Htind-i^ 
eveninif. aaineplaee. low hlrh |nihUe Is Inrited. Aii. 
Kust K Mayer, i*«*ereiary. 1400 I'olk street. 

COLORADO 

liraiu'h No. s. (iolddeld. meets erery Sunda}'.tt 7 30 
p. m., at City Hall. Chas. LaKaiup. seeretary. 

CONNKCTICr-T 

The t’onnerticut Sfate Commlltee meets the last 
Sunday of each month at ’ !•. m..al 1». Sehaffer's. new 
.Main street. Hartford. I.ouiH Sehlaf, s<S’retarv. 
SpriDK street, KockTltle, Conn. 

llranrh No. 4. Koekrllle. meet* first and third Thui’s. 
day* at Turn Hall mretinie room, VIllaKe street. 
retar>’. Itlehard Niederwerfen lh>jc 7ao. 

ILLINOIH 

Meetitifrs of Chirago Central t'ommiltec held rejiii. 
larly seeund and fourth Wednesdays of each month at 
Hr. J. H. iireer’s S3 HearUim* street. 

Itraneh No. j (Ihdieinian). Chirago. meet* first and 
third .Saturday* at * p. m.. at Nsgl'i Hall. &3& Itliio 
Island avenue. 

Hraneh No. 3 1 Itoliemian). Chleago. meet* second and 
fourth Mondays at s p. m.. in Hnnder's )daep. lom W. 
isth place. Joseph Hunder, secretary. 

llranrh No. s, ('hicago. meets second and fourth Si n. 
days of each month at I'isarik's llnil.comori'enter 
avenue and ifdh street, Janies Kehak, secrelarv. Si& 
Throop street. 

Mj-anch No. Hdhdieiulan). Chicago, meets second aod 
fourth Sundays at * a. m.. at Auc Lincoln street. J. A. 
Ambrox, secretary. 4(Mo W(nh 1 street. 

llranrh No. a. Chicago, meets at Chlhoro’s Hall. cor. 
uersul street and Center avenue, first and third Hat- 
uniat) s. (ius Larson, secretary, 8343 Center arrnne. 

Jfranch 43 f.svatotdtikcech) iiiecfs every third Sunday 
in the month at IMnger’* Hall.comer Michigan aod 
filth place. Cainil Kaliat, secretory. 137 StanwiKxl 
avenue- 

Ilrancli No. u (tiennan).Chicago, meets eierv other 
Saturday at 8 \t. m.. at A. Jankowski's place, VM*VV.r.st 
street, hetu een Leavitt and Uaklev. A. (ielslcr, •itc- 
retary. rji W, auh street, 

INDIANA 

Itrinch No. «. lndiana|>ulis. meeti first Saturday 
evening and third KundayafteriuMin of each month 
Uelchwein's Hall, comer Market and Noble streets. 
Address all coinmunicatkins to the secreCarv of the 
Slate executive Isiard, Thoimi* Cntton, utn Warreu 
avenue. 

IOWA 

Ilrancli No.Hiteiuan, meets every fourth Kridav 
in the month at Opi>ra Ihoise. James Ilnxtcr. chair¬ 
man ; Win, Tniman, secretary, Jtox l&f. 

KBNTl’CKY 

Ilrancli 4. Neu-jsirt. meets first Sunday nftemnon at 
2;3u p. m..and first Thursday evening at H p. m.. and 
third Minday aftermsm. at SaiiftleUeii Hall.iiortheust 
corner Seventh and Central avenue. .Viidres* A. L. 
Nagel, *J9 W. Secoml street. 

MASHACUUS^r^T8 

Ilrancli No. Ilolyuki*. meets second and fourth 
Tiieodays of each mouth at Springdale Turner Hull. 
Carl Si’hunbe, organixer. 24 Jncksun street. 

Itranch No. a». Knxbury. meets at 24 Warren street, 
sei’onil and fourth Fridays of everv month. Fiitlin 
invited. 

MICHIGAN 

Itranch No. l. flattie Cret k, meets second and foil *ili 
Sunday* of each month at 3 p. m..al lo W. .Main stre rt. 
in the Intenialinnal Congress Hall. All arc cordially 
invited- L. c. lingers, secretary. 

MINNL'KOTA 

Ilraiich 1. lied Lake Falls, meetsevery otlu-rsiinray 
in real estate ofiice nf Fred <jessu ein, «tn Main strt et. 

A. Kingj-biiry. secrctor> - 

MONTANA 

• llranch No. i. Untie, meets every 1'hiirsday at t au 
p. m.. Kngineers' Hall, Owslev Jllock. it. Frunkcl. 
secretary. 71 K, J*ark street. 

Ilrancli No. 2 mcei» first niul third Siinday»uf lacii 
inoiiib at C. W. WihnI's hoini’.Chico. M<iiii. 

VKW JKBHET 

llrant h'No, j. Nc« ark. .•ieendary. Michael W. .ssrhor. 
s7 I.iving-ton street. 

llranch No. .*•, < 'amden, meets every thin! Sundae of 
tin* umnlh. Kor parlicnlnrs atldress J'aul Kltcrding, 
19*) KaighnV avenue. 

irrancli N<». a (ttcrniun), Newark, meets cver.v third 
>nlurda> at Interiintiona) Hull. 7 Iledford Vtn-et. 
ilati' Iliirtu ig. secreturA . 7 lli-dfonl street. 

llranch .\o. a Micrniau'. Faterson. meets first t.tul 
tliinl 3londa>s at s p. ni..:i< ilehctla Hall.-Vi-.'si \ an 
ll'iuiei) street. Karl Lindner, secretary. 2I(> Kdini.iul 
-treel. 

NKW VOKK 

1'hc City Centra) .Vj;it.*itioii t'ommitlec of (ireater 
New > itrk meet- ca erv scc««iiil TiiCMlav at 412 Grtiiid 
street. WimUor Hall. 

La«l '•i»le llninch. No i. nil “ts ei ery ilrst ami third 
Thursday at3« hast llvondway. A. t»u> er. secrcti ry, 
UkiiSiifTolk street. 

Itraneh .So.llr«M*klyii. nieet.s I'very >uturday at H 
p. III., at .'Si M«s»rc street. >'isilors welcome. 4'oni- 
radcs desiring to organize should comiiiunit-ate with 
•sccretarv "iol. Fressiimn. iwi Itoernm street. 

Itraiicli No. to mei'ts cv ery Friilny at s p. in., at 'JOi K. 
Itromlw.iy. I.eetures and discussion?. Fiihiic iiiAiled. 
organizer. Jo-eph tVilhnnis, .si Henry street. 

OHIO 

ilrani li No. t. < incinuaii, meets at llicliidicii Hall, 
soiilliciist ciirncr nth and Plum streets, cv4*ry <1111 lay 
at 2 p. III. I.cetiircs ami diseitssions. I'tihlie invited. 
Tlio-, MeKerne. secretary. 129 Laiin l street. 

4IKEGON 

llranch No. l, |N>rtl:ind. mi*e'r- every .Moiidu) ghl 
at M asliiiigloii Hotel, corner Mild t-liiidcr* streets. 
I'A erylsHl) invited. T.c. <‘udlnm]. cliHlrmaii; Mrs. 

N. K. Forllscli. secretary. 

rKHNSYLVANIA 

llnttich No. t. I'liiladelphia. meets I'vcry .Momiay at 
s P- at 4*21ikt direct.niitil further noiicc. 

Ilrancli So. 4. roiidcrs|Hir4. meets every m-coihI and 
last ^^'l■dne•da^ « of eaeji iiiouih in K. of I.. Hall. ('has. 
Knis|*el. chairman: L. H. 'lor-e.-iMrelnry; Ilcn.iTid. 
dington. ircM-urcr. 

llranch No. 4, IMiiladolphia. meets tir-t Friday>of 
cndi mmith -cxeciillv c nii-eisevery '‘iinday morning— 

III ■**. fi. I*. ( lull ft»Mim». at 43a s. a.| ^lrct■t. Orguii(Xcr« 
.M. t.illis. sU Heed street. 

Itraucli No. It*. Willinms|Hirt. meets eveiy .''uitday 
nfteni mn at '2 (i. in. in s^m ml LaUir Halt. No. 21I K. ail 
street I*. It. s>tiiitli. cimirtiian; Jtio. Lyon. •o*rreiary, 
7U2d siri'et. Public iliv ited. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee Central Committee. •>. H. P..'iieets see- 
Olid aud fourth >londiiya of the month at llrewer** 

II ill. iMiutheasi corner 4th and t hestniil streets. 

lirnnch No. >. Milwaukee, meet* at kailer's Hall. 
4t)i st/eet. hei w een Mate nod l*ralrie, every iie<>oml 
and foiiriti Tliiirsday evening*. 

Ilrancli No. 2, Milw aukee, meet*'every second and 
fourth ‘Saturdays In itacikeS Hall. Cuiirordia and 
Green Hay avenue. Frank LiehiM'h. siN-retary. 

llranrh .So.3. >hclN?ygaii. meets every iH’cond 1'liura- 
day of the inmithat Kmil Heiid-eheP* place, lull Mich¬ 
igan avenue. Secretary. KiigencF. KirhmlMTget'.lToi 
N. mil street. 

Hmnch No. 4. Mliw aiikee. ineetsi'very first and *Jilrd 
Frutays each month at Mrller'* Hall, corner SK and 
llrvn n streets. Grorge Moers^dic), secretary. 3Ul asth 
street. 

llranch No. 9. Milwaukee, meet* every fourth Ftiday 
of the month at it. SigePa Hall, MMitheast roruer 
Orchard -ireel and vth avenue, 4i. Wild, •eerrtarv. 

Branch .No. 12, Milwaukee, meets every first and 
third Thnrsday* of each month at Volkniaiin'* Hall. 
2l*t and Center street*, at s p. m. MH-retary. C. Kaa- 
dorf.wasftl struct. 

Branch No. A Milwaukee, meet* aecoiid ami fourth 
Wednciwlays of each month at 424 Clark •trret. Her¬ 
man .M’bneider. secretary, C* ad street. 

Uraurh NVt. at. Milwaukee, meets first and third Fri- . 
daysof each utonth atGaethke’s Hall. Coneordli and^ 
Green Bay avenue. J. Heller. )r.. 1IX Fourth street. 
*erretary. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

llranrh Na I. Wheeling, meet* every third Hi nday 
in the mrmth at Trade and Latstr Assembly Hall, ffttS 
Market street. H. A. Leed s. orgnniX4’r. _ 

NEW BRANCHES 

Wisconsin, three. 

Illinois, two. 

I Utah, one. 
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How Corporations Use Streets 

Before the Twentieth Century Club_ 
at Boston recently, Mr. Qias. H. 
Morse, consulting engineer of the Cam¬ 
bridge water board, showed how the 
public .streets arc used to enrich private 
corporations. He said, in^part: 

"To give some idea of the multitude 
of these conduits in the city let me cite 
those which are laid under one street, 
in the central portion of the business 
section. This is the schedule: 

"Boston electric light company (two 
sets), Eldison electric light company 
(three sets). New England telephone and 
telegraph company. Postal telegraph 
companv. District messenger company, 
Boston elevated railway company, Mas¬ 
sachusetts telephone and telegraph com¬ 
pany, refrigerating system, gas com¬ 
pany (three pipes), Boston water board 
main, pneumatic'tube, sewer and salt 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


AROUND 

THE 

WORLD 


ARBEITER RAIL, TWELnH AMD WALLER STREETS 


A recent invention enables the mar¬ 
ble carver to strike 6,000 blows a minute, 
as against 30 by the hand process. 

The new billion-dollar iron and steel 
trust will employ about 400,000 work¬ 
ers, so that probably about two million 
persons are directly dependent upon the 
octopus. 

Socialists the world over are grieving 
over the death of Olivier Lissagaray, 
well-known author of the history of the 
Commune. He died at Paris, January 
25th. 

The employes of the State railways 
of Denmark threatened to strike if they 
did not receive an increase of wages. 
The Minister of Public Works has to 
grant the advance asked for. 

The yearly conference of the Social 
Democratic Labor party of Holland will 
be held at Easter, and will be chiefly de¬ 
voted to the elections and the relation 
of the party to the trade unions. 

In Austria 25 per cent of the women 
who earn their own living are engaged 
in mines and factories. An examina¬ 
tion of the general conditions under 
which women e.xist in Austria gives very 
lamentable results. 

The minister of war of Belgium re¬ 
ports that Socialism is making great in¬ 
roads in the army; that it could be re¬ 
lied upon to repel an invasion, but is 
doubtful if it could be used to suppress 
an insurrection of the people. 

new law has been passed in Swit¬ 
zerland by which industries dangerous 
to health arc l)rought under' the law. 
Formerly, according to the provisions 
of the law of 1887, there were only ll 
of these trades; there are now 23. 

In the three years 1896-1898 there 
were 1,085 ca.ses of lead poisoning 
among the workmen in England. It is 
only a few months ago that a linotype 
operator on the Boston Herald was laid 
up several weeks with lead poisoning. 

The most amazing bull of all the list 
ever collected or perpetrated is not 
Irish, but English. It is that which 
appears twelve times a year on the title 
page of a London magazine: "The Fort¬ 
nightly Review, Published Monthly.” 

Thirteen negro miners were entombed 
in the, coal mines of the .Alabama State 
Insane asylum, about two miles from 
Tuscaloosa, this afternoon, by a flood 
of water from an abandoned shaft, 
which rushed in upon the men, filling 
the mine to the depth of ten feet. 

The Rev. Dr. Stocker has been find¬ 
ing fault with the German Socialists 
because they are too selfish, but, as Sin¬ 
ger told him in the Reichstag, this is a 
strange accusation for a man to make 
who belongs to a party that has made 
bread dear for the people. 

The allied printing trades of Des 
Moines, Iowa, last month signed a four- 
year agreement with the proprietors of 
that city, which provides for the recog¬ 
nition of all unions and increase in 
wages, amounting to 20 per cent in the 
case of the bookbinders. 

In a recent speech in the Reichstag of 
Germany, Bebel, the Socialist, showed 
conclusively that the Boxer movement 
was a patriotic movement, and that the 
European powers were the real agfjres- 
sors. Sir Robert Hart, who has lived 
in China, over forty years, makes the 
same statement. 

Of the 33,000 operators in the cot¬ 
ton mills of Massachusetts, 15,806 are 
women and children. .Skilletl men re¬ 
ceive $1.10 per day; unskilled, 66 cents; 
skilled women, 65 cents: unskilled wom¬ 
en, 47 cents: and children, 21 cents— 
working from ten to twelve hours per 
day. 

The yearly current cost of holding l;lte 
Philippines amounts to nearly or qifite 
$2 per individual. It accordingly 
amounts to $10 per year for each fam¬ 
ily. To the large majority of families in 
the United States this sum is nearly or 
quite equal to what the heads thereof 
are able to earn in a week. 

The total acreage of Scotland is 19,- 
500,000, of which over 2,000,000 are de¬ 
voted to deer forests, from which all 
but the owners, their friends and keep¬ 
ers are rigidly excluded. The total area 
under tillage in Scotland is 3,500,000 
acres. Since 1883 nearly 600,000 acres 
have been added to the deer parks. 

The announcement is made that John 
Most, the anarchist, is about to appear 
in a play, and that if it is a success he 
may take to the stage altogether. Most 
is colaborating with a number of other 
reds in writing the play, which will be 
a tragedy in five acts, entitled "The 
Strike." Most is to be the star, and 
is writing his own lines. 


CONCERT AND BALL 


UNDCn THE AUiVlCES OF THE ■OCUI. DEMOCRATIC PARTT 

The West Side Sangerkranz and several excellent Soloists will take part. 
ALSO MUSIC WILL BE RENDERED BY THE LASALLE BAND 
Speakers will be CARL KLEIST, of Milwaukee, and SEYMOUR 
STED.MAN,PHILrPiS.BROWN,and PETER KNICKREKM. of Chicago 


question: 'Shall the action ol the con¬ 
vention in the selection of officers be 
ratified?’ " 

Branch 3 at Readville, -Mass., is con¬ 
ducting a series of debates and lectures 
with good results to the cause in that 
community. 

Branch i of New Jersey in reporting 
its vote on the referendum sends the 
following resolution, which was adopted 
by a vote of 15 to i.: 

Comrade Geo. H. Gocbell, member 
of the executive board, is- making a 
western bu^ness trip and, incidentally, 
putting in a lecture here and there for 
the party and cause. 

There will be a meeting next Tuesday 
evening, March 5, at Garfield Hall, cor¬ 
ner of Chicago and Hamlin avenues. 
Speakers: Charles H. Soelke, candidate 
for city attorney, Seymour Stedman 
and A. S. Edwards. 

Comrade Geo. J. Miller of Branch 6 
has received the nomination of the party 
for alderman in the Twelfth ward. .A 
good choice; Comrade Miller will get 
the Socialist vote of the ward. 

• Ed. Rosenburg, secretary of the San 
Fiancisco Council of Labor, delivered 
a fine leclure on compulsory arbitration 
at the Turk Street temple in that city, 
under Social Democratic auspices. 

One year ago '.here were but two 
known Socialists at Clancy, Montana; 
today there is a good strong branch of 
the Social Democratic party and scores 
of readers of Socialist papers. 

"Whereas, According to the princi¬ 
ples of democracy the work of nominat¬ 
ing officers for the national executive 
board ought to be done direct by the 
rank and file instead of by delegates; 
therefore. 

The Evansville (Ind.) Evening Post 
runs a column of "Socialist Chat” in its 
Saturday issue. The "chats” in a recent 
■number were all taken from The Her¬ 
ald.. The selections showed good judg¬ 
ment as well as a knowledge of the 
source from which good things can be 
had. 

The old Lassalle band, a musical or- 
gahization of Chicago, including string 
and brass instrumentalists, has been or¬ 
ganized into a branch of the Social Dem¬ 
ocratic party. The band belongs to the 
Musician’s Union, and meets ^r prac¬ 
tice at Stegermann’s Hall, 662 Laflin 
street. 

James Oneal and Ed. Evinger ad¬ 
dressed a good meeting at the Social 
Democratic headquarters in Brazil ,a 
week ago Saturday night. The Social- 


main, pneumatic'tube, 
water fire protection pipe, 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


"Thus there are thirteen different con¬ 
cerns tteing this one avenue which is 
filled wtth no less than eighteen differ¬ 
ent conduits. 

"When it was first suggested that the 
electric wires be put under ground there 
was the strongest opposition on .the 
part of the various corporations. Above 
all was this opposition directed against 
municipal ownership and control. The 


RED BOOK 


Duriagthe month ol MarchSoclalUti throoghout 
the world celebrate an event ol great hlatorlcal 
tntereat, the Paris Commune. We desire to call 
special attention in this connection to three im* 
portant books with which Sociallsta should be 
familiar, and to make a SPECIAL OFFER on 
these books lor the month ol March only. 

(. History of the Commune of (871 
Translated from the French of Lissagaray 
by Eleanor Marx Aveling. 8vo, 515 
pages, clear and large type. Cloth Si.oo 

2. The 18th Brumaire of Louis Napoleon 
By Karl Marx. Translated from the Ger¬ 
man by Daniel DeLeon. An elegant 
volume of 78 pages with Marx's picture 

as frontispiece. Price 25-cents 

3. The Civil War in France 

By Karl Marx, with an intrtxfuction by 
K. Engels. Translated from the Ger¬ 
man by E. Belfort Bax. Price 25 cents 
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cable and then when the public clamor 
threatened the success of the main proj¬ 
ect they were overwhelmed with the 
plea, in public and private, that ‘the city 


porations. I met a South Boston man 
at the state house, working with might 
and main against allowing the city to 
construct the conduits, and I could not 
understand his object. Finally a bill was 
passed requiring the corporations to do 
the work, and establishing the office of 
commissioner of wires. Tlie man re¬ 
ceived a large amount of money soon 
after, and then I could understand the 
reason for his zeal.” 
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Socialism 00 the Way 

The St. Louis Mirror, a republican 
paper, has discovered something which 
the Socialists have been talking about 
for years. It says: 

Let us not get excited-over the Mor- 
gan-Htll-Vanderbilt-Rockeft?ller scheme 
to control the railroads of the country. 
Tlie scheme is bound to succeed sooner 
or later. There is no getting away from 
the fact that the railroad business must 
be brought to a more strictly business 
basis, that competition which does not 
benefit the people, and does cripple the 
competitor roads, can only ■ give away 
to consolidation. * * * Let the for¬ 
mation of the railroad trust go on. 
When it is formed, full-rounded and 
complete, we know what will happen. 
The nation will take it. Cither at a rea¬ 
sonable compensation, or simply by con¬ 
fiscation, through mandate of the peo¬ 
ple that will set aside even the Supreme 
court. The ultimate logic of the rail¬ 
road trust, which eventually will com¬ 
bine with other trusts, which, in fact, 
springs from the other trusts, is govern¬ 
ment ownership. .Xud then—well, then 
ye shall have the great burden of an offi¬ 
cial class of operatives of government 
properties; unless, indeed, everything 
be nationalized and we be all employes 
of the government, or, let us say. of 
the people. There is not the least doubt 
that the development of the consolida¬ 
tion idea renders all protest against ulti¬ 
mate Socialism futile and foolish. De¬ 
mocracy tends ill that ilirection. Re¬ 
publicanism tends in that direction. 
Christianity looks in that direction. The 
wealth of the people will go to the peo¬ 
ple. when the people shall be fit and 
ready for the change. 
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did not, it now transpires, 
voyage alone.' He.was accompanied by 
Mrs. Alfred Hicks. The honeymoon 
will be passed in London and vicinity. 

Comrade Guy H. Lockwood, a mem- 
bet: of the Terre Haute braucli, is en¬ 
ergetically 


working a plan to get an 
automobile on the road for propag:anda 
purposes. For four years Lockwood 
has carried on almost single-handed an 
effective work and now looks for the 
co-operation of comrades to make it 
more .efficient. 

"Mother” Mary Jones is still in the 
front line of battle. From leading big 
parades of Pcnnsylvarrtk miners and or¬ 
ganizing branches of ftie Social Demo¬ 
cratic party in the mining region, she 
has taken to lecturing on Socialism in 
New York city, where, last week at 
Grand Central »palace, she addressed an 
audience of 6.000 people. 

Comrade W. J. McSweency, national 
organizer, returned to Chicago last-Sat* 
urday from a very successful trip in 
Illinois, during which he organized 
eight new branches of the party, visited 
many places where he organized last 
fail and materially ^dded to the strength 
of the party in this state. He every¬ 
where met with a hearty reception and 
found the comrades earnestly striving 
according to their opportunities to pro¬ 
mote the cause. Illinois now has sixty 
live branches. We're getting on fine! 

Comrade Gocbell, member of the na¬ 
tional executive board, writes from In- 
dianaptolis: "I have held very good 
meetings at Pottstown, Pa.; Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Cincinnati, Ohio, and have ap¬ 
pointments for Marion, Ind.; Peoria. 
III.; St. Louis and Liberal, Mo. I find 
the comrades all encouraged by what 
they see in their own communities and 
without exception in favor of the con¬ 
vention. A few think it was fuced- for 
too late a date, as some of the states 
liave elections this fall.” 
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Silk Concerns Combine 

Twenty silk thread mills will change 
I'.ands and 6,000 employes will be af¬ 
fected by the consolidation of the silk 
thread manufactories in the United 
States, which, it is announced, will take 
place within ten days. Ten branch con¬ 
cerns in Chicago will be included in the 
combine. Their western offices will be 
given up and each company will sink 
its individuality in a common company 
and n^me. 

The deal, which involves $12,000,000, 
is being engineered by an English syn¬ 
dicate, of which the Coats Thread com¬ 
pany is the main factor. Negotiations 
for the consolidation have been under 
Consideration for two years, but it was 
only within the last few weeks that an 
agreement was reached between the 
English and American capitairsts. 

It is a cash transaction and the money 
will be paid over to the American own¬ 
ers. All of the largest firms in .America, 
“including Belding Bros.,& Co., the 
Nonotuck Silk company, the Brainard 
& Armstrong company, the Ho’land 
Silk Manufacturing company, the Win¬ 
stead Silk company and the Richardson 
Silk company, have accepted the offer 
of the English syndicate. In all ten con¬ 
cerns, some of which have several mills, 
will be bought. The reason advanced 
for the consolidation is economy. It is 
the plan of the syndicate to do away 
with the different branch concerns in 
one pity, leaving one at each business 
center. This will save, it is figured, a 
large expense in the number of clerks 
and salesmen needed. 
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arraignment of capitalism ever penned. 
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